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DEDICATION 


THIS ISSUE OF THE CRIMPVILLE COMMENTS IS DEDICATED TO TOWN OF BELLINGHAM AS THEY 
CELEBRATE THEIR 300" BIRTHDAY. HAPPY MEMORIES! 


1719-2019 


Town Seal 


The town of Bellingham has a very simple town seal. The view 
of the town hall is circled by the inscription TOWN OF BELLINGHAM 
MASS. INCORPORATED NOV. 27, 1719. 


The town hall represents both religion and government to the 
residents. The cupola on the town hall building shown on the seal never 
existed. In 1910 the cupola was debated but never built. For some unknown 
reason, the town decided to show the building with the cupola on the seal. 
The actual town hall was built with a flat roof on the tower and remains so 
today. 


The town of Bellingham was named for the third governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony: Sir Richard Bellingham, a Puritan lawyer who 
was born in England in 1591. He was also one of the original 26 members 

to draw up the Massachusetts Bay Colony Charter. 


Historical Commission Members 
Marcia Crooks — Chairperson, Priscilla Compton — Secretary, Members at Large: Robert Donohue, 
Dan McLaughlin, Margaret Maxwell, Carlton Patrick, Franco Tocchi 


Bellingham was incorporated in 1719. Until then, the area was 
known only as “common or undivided land of Dedham,” unimportant 
to the mother town. Mendon (Worcester) on the west was an inde- 
pendent town in 1667. Wrentham on the east was settled in 1673. The 
main reason for this delay in settlement was the fear of Indian attacks. 
On July 14, 1675, some settlers living near the Bellingham border were 
massacred. The ravages of King Philip’s War on all sides of the terri- 
tory kept away newcomers. King Philip claimed to own the land of the 
“Dedham Woods,’ later to become the principal part of Bellingham. 
During December 1675 every home in Mendon was burned. 


With the death of King Philip in August 1676, the war was 
over and settlers began to return to the area. The Dedham selectmen 
sent two men to examine the area. They reported on January 4, 1692, 
that the land was not worth the laying out of a division. Then, on 
June 7, 1698, the proprietors of the undivided land of Dedham met 
with another committee and decided to draw lots of 100 acres each. 
Jacob Bartlett's property would now be in present-day Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, close to the Blackstone River, and Nicholas Cook’s prop- 
erty, between South Main Street and Peters River in Bellingham. 


Bellingham’ first two settlers had little to fear from wild beasts. 
The Dedham selectmen offered a bounty of 10 to 20 shillings for each 
wolf killed, 6 pence for each rattlesnake, and 20 shillings for a wildcat. 
All of these species soon disappeared from the area. The only things 
the early Quaker and Baptist settlers had to fear were the strict laws of 
Massachusetts governing religion. The number of settlers increased 
making it necessary to form their own government. Once the town 
of Dedham consented and the petition to the Massachusetts General 
Court was approved, Bellingham was incorporated as a town on No- 
VeUIOCEe del Ae. 
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Old Town Bellingham 
1920's, 30’s and 40’ points of interest 


Bellingham had several small stores in the 
North and Center of town in years gone by. 
Goldwaith’s was in Caryville, Poleck’s and later 
John Michalowski’s market on Hartford Avenue. 
Barrett's store was where Cedar Hill Road is 
now. Ernie Camp had a store on Maple St. 

The Awcommon Inn was also on 
Hartford Ave. Ice cream and candy were sold 
there and night would often find a dance going 
on ora whist party. 

Two farm stands opened on Hartford 
Ave. every summer. Brown’s stand, noted for 
its early corn and Mooney’s stand, noted for its 
strawberries. Folks came by from the city to 
buy fresh produce. Kay’s Farm, on N. Main St. 
always had a big pumpkin crop. People bought 
them to make jack-o-lanterns for their children 
as well as for pies. 

Thomas’ Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
specializing in chicken and fresh eggs, was also 
on Hartford Ave. There was a hatchery and the 
baby chicks were set everywhere. 

Leo Stearns had a turkey farm on Taunton St. 
George Melrose sold flowers in the city that he 
grew on Maple St. 

My uncle had a coal, wood and ice 
business in Caryville. It was exciting for a 
youngster to watch ice being harvested on Box 
Pond Mill Pond. It was cut in blocks with big 
saws. Long poles pushed it over to where a 
pung, drawn by a team of four horses, was 
waiting. 

In the center of town there was Thayer’s Store, 
Berry’s, and Whites. 

There were a few restaurants in town. Hebert’s 
was at the Four Corners, the Bluebird on 
Mendon St. and Ma Glockner’s on Maple St. 


There were two cafes in town, The Paddock on 
Mendon St. and Sullivan’s in the Center. 

We had three post offices. One was in 
Camp’s store on Maple St., another in Thayer’s 
Store in the Center and one on Pear! St. in 
Caryville. That was later moved to a little store 
on Hartford Ave., run by Stanley Chase 

The telephone exchanges were a 
nightmare. We had four exchanges, Milford, 
Medway, Franklin and Woonsocket. It was a 
pay call to call from one exchange to another. A 
few of the older homes had the wooden wall 
phone that had to be cranked to get the 
operator. Others had the tall type with an ear 
piece that hung on the side. 

There were gas stations at Caryville 
Garage, Thayer’s, White’s and Berry’s. Many 
people didn’t own a car. 

The fish man would come around every 
Friday and milk was delivered to the door 
The ice man and the baker came several times a 
week. We had a card to put in the window for 
ice or if we had dry cleaning we wanted picked 
up. Aman selling dry goods would top a couple 
of times a month. All our other shopping would 
be done in Woonsocket or Milford. 

Although most of the town had 
electricity, North Bellingham didn’t have it until 
1925. Houses were heated by the kitchen stove 
and a parlor stove. The bedrooms were 
unheated. Winter mornings would find a frosty 
scene decorating all the windows. 

Many people didn’t know where 
Bellingham was. If they did, they said we lived 
in the sticks or the bushes. Recently there was 
a piece in the paper about all the construction 
and our country roads not being able to handle 
all the traffic, after all, we were a cow town 

Cow town, sticks or bushes, it was a 
wonderful place to grow up. 

(Written by an anonymous donor) Thank 
you! 


TROLLEY CARS IN BELLINGHAM 
Excerpts from an article that was published in the “Comments” 
in the 1970s 


The first trolley car ran through Bellingham 
Center on September 6, 1900 and the last 
trolley car ran through the Center on October 
3, 1924. The tracks were taken up on September 1, 
1925: 

An attempt is made to follow the route 
taken by the line through Bellingham. The line 
began at the Carbarn of the Milford, Attleborough, 
and Woonsocket Street Railroad Company. (This 
Carbarn still stands on the north east corner of 
Social Street and Diamond Hill Road.) The current 
names of the streets will be used to help follow the 
line. 

The line then traveled in a northerly 
direction along Pulaski Blvd; leaving Pulaski at 
Brisson Street and going in back of the garage 
to Lizotte Drive. This being the old trolley right 
of way. 

The line then passed Scott Cemetery, 
crossed Center Street onto Park Street, then 
onto the Burr property. After crossing the Burr 
property, the line went under the old railroad 
bed, across the brook behind the Pumping 
Stations. It then followed the Crooks property, 
along the Pumping Station road on to where it 
met Cross Street. 

Going across Cross Street onto Blackmar 
Street. there was a “waiting station” on the 
right and access to Hoag Lake and all its 
activities. (now Silver Lake.) On the right, at the 
beginning of Blackmar Street there was a thirty 
plus foot hill. The waiting Station was at the 
bottom of that hill. The fill from that hill when 
removed was used to fill in the Prospect Street 
railroad overpass. 

Houses are now standing where the hill 
once was. The trolley line then went through 
the woods and onto South Maple Street about 
a half mile south of the Bellingham Recycling 
Center. It then proceeded to Bellingham Four 
Corners. 

The Four Corners. The intersection of 
South Maple Street, Mechanic Street east and 
west, and Maple Street. Four trolleys met there 
every hour — one headed to Milford through 
Bellingham Center, one going to Caryville, one 


going to Franklin and beyond. The other one 
went to Woonsocket by way of Hoag Lake and 
South Bellingham. 

Our line in Bellingham, went to the left 
of the intersection, along Mechanic Street 
(Route 140) through Bellingham Center and 
then it disappeared into the woods near the 
former Desmarais Residence. “It then crossed 
under the old railroad bed, went through the 
woods and emerged again at Route 140 at the 
Bellingham and Mendon town line” The line 
going to the right at the Four Corners went into 
Franklin then on as far as Attleborough. 

The northerly segment from the Four 
Corners only went as far as where Olbry’s Store 
once was on Maple Street. The line was not 
allowed to cross the tracks belonging to the 
New Haven Railroad. At this point, passengers 
had to transfer to the cars of the Milford and 
Uxbridge branch, then on to Hartford Avenue — 
then East on to Stone Street where it 
disappeared into the woods again on its way to 
Milford and other points along the line. 

Some of these rail beds are still visible 
while others have grown up to woods or have 
been used for other purposes. 

My folks, when they were young, 
walked to the waiting station at Hoag Lake and 
took the trolley to school in South Bellingham. 
Others took the trolley to Franklin and then 
boarded a train for Boston. 

My grandfather, George D. Crooks, was 
a Motorman on the electric cars and my other 
grandfather , Charles A. Woodward, worked in 
the Franklin Carbarn where the cars were 
repaired and serviced to keep them running. 
The carbarn building is still standing next to the 
Incanto Restaurant on W. Central Street. He 
was once reprimanded for driving the car to 
fast while getting it back into service. 

These are some of the reasons heard as 
to why the line went bankrupt: so many 
passengers on board, the fares could not be 
collected from all; a big snow storm cost too 
much for the men who shoveled; not as many 
passengers going to Hoag Lake in the winter. 
We will never know. 


Caryville now. stand 
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Monday Morning Wash Day 


“This is the way we wash our clothes 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
So early Monday morning” 

(Ah, the good old days) 


Have you been to the brook lately to beat your 
clothes after soaking them in the water? 


Have you made you soap, heated he water, and 
carried the water to a wooden wash tub so you 
could use your 1797 invention, the scrub tub, to 
scrub your clothes? Then did you rinse them in 
a second wooden tub full of hot water and 
remove the hot clothes with a stick? 


Have you put your water, soap, and clothes ina 
tub so that you could use your hand agitator to 
move the clothes around to wash them? Next, 
have you used the hand cranked wringers 
(rollers) to squeeze the soap and water out of 
the clothes? Finally, have you rinsed your 
clothes in another tub and then wrung them 
out again? 


Or is this more to your liking? 


When electricity became more common, the 
first electric washing machine was invented in 
1908. 


Many of us grew up using a washing machine 
with a tub and with an agitator inside that was 
turned by electricity. The operator of the 
washer needed to be near an outlet and also 
near a sink. A hose was hooked to a faucet to 
fill the tub with water. Then the soap was 
added. The cord was plugged into an electrical 
outlet, the clothes were added to the tub, anda 
switch turned the electricity on. This caused 
the agitator to move back and forth to wash the 
clothes. 


After the clothes were washed, they were fed 
through the moving wringer (rollers). The 
wringer squeezed the soap and water out. The 
clothes fell from the wringer into a set tub of 
rinse water, where bluing (a whitener) may 
have been added. The person doing the. 
washing rinsed he clothes in cold water. The 
wringer was then turned and the clothes were 
put through again to get the water out. The 
clothes fell into a clothes basket. They were 
then ready for hanging outdoors, in hot or cold 
weather. 


Later washing machine models were available 
with a second tub attached to the washing tub 
for rinsing. 


(anonymous contributor) 


THE OLD KITCHEN STOVE 


Years ago everyone had a big, old, black 
kitchen stove that burned wood. Not only was 
it used to cook our meals, but it was the heart 
of the kitchen. Back then, it also provided 
heat for the home. Kitchens were large and 
families were large. There was always a 
comfortable chair nearby for the mom of the 
house. The tea kettle sat near the back of the 
stove top, so, if company came, it would only 
take a minute to serve a cup of hot tea. 


During the winter, the wife and mother was 
constantly baking bread for lunch, and baking 
cookies and pies for dessert. If you close your 
eyes and dream a bit, you can almost smell 
fresh loaves of bread and apple pies cooking. 


Families ate breakfast together. It usually 
consisted of bacon, eggs, toast and a hot 
drink before starting the day’s chores or 
walking a mile to school. We often toasted 
bread on the stove top. One stove lid had 
three sections that made a design on the toast 
which was delicious when buttered with 
homemade butter. 


When everyone arrived home for supper, a 
big pot of stew, homemade biscuits, and a 
piece of apple pie delighted our taste buds. 
Other times, it may be meat loaf, veggies, and 
a big baked potato. A potato baked in the old 
stove had skin that was crunchy which was 
the best part of the potato. 


When the oven door was left open, it was a 
_great place to pull up chairs and put our cold 
feet up by the heat. An elderly neighbor of 
ours had a long haired, white dog. After she 
bathed him, she would wrap him in a towel 
then put him in a chair in front of the open 
oven door to dry. 


We put wet shoes under the stove to dry, and 
the open oven door dried mittens and 
snowsuits that were placed on top of it. 


There was usually a grate in the ceiling over 
the stove that let heat go through to take the 
chill off the upstairs’ bedrooms. 


Wash day would find two big copper boilers 
on the kitchen stove to heat water for the 
Monday wash. 


Some houses had summer kitchens with 
kerosene stoves in them. It kept a lot of the 
heat out of the main house during the heat of 
summer. When the meal was cooked, this 
stove could be turned off. A portable oven for 
baking could be put on top of one of the 
burners. 


My aunt burned wood in the stove. There was 
a wood box behind the stove and a big copper 
tank that held the hot water. At night in the 
winter, bricks would be put into the oven, 
heated, then wrapped in a towel to keep our 
feet warm when we went to bed. 


With a big long table and many chairs, 
everyone sat in the kitchen even with 
company when they came. 


We visited a cousin in Virginia who had both 
an electric range and a big old black stove. 
She said that some things tasted so much 
better when cooked in the old stove which she 
used more than the electric one. 


The smell of baked potatoes and apple pie 
greeted us when we came in from the cold, 
but, after supper, the smell was lost as the 
smell of woolen mittens drying on the oven 
door took over as they dried for our walk to 
school in the morning. 


Such are my memories of the old kitchen 
stove. fmm 


“It is good to remember that the tea kettle, 
although up to its neck in hot water, continues 
to sing” 


Peters River 


This beautiful little river originates primarily 
from Hoag Lake, now known as Silver Lake. 
Hoag Lake appears as a swamp area on the 
1830map where the Chilson factory was 
located. However, on the 1853 map it shows a 
pond area due to the building of a dam. The 
Hoag family lived across the street. 


Lakeview Pond also feeds into Silver Lake via 
Crystal Lake. Then Curtis Pond off Mechanic 
Street along with Lily Hole drains into Silver 
Lake from the North. From the Franklin side a 
little brook that starts between Bald Hill and 
Millers Hill flows into where the Crooks had 
their saw mill and ice house off Lake Street. This 
is where Fortin’s Rock is located. It is said that a 


slave went there to bathe in the morning and to 
say is usual prayers. 


This little brook then flows into another that 
started up, beside Forge Hill near the “Four 
Corners”, just below the junction of Lake and 
Cross Streets. Further down near the pumping 
station, it flows into Peters River. Down in 
Rakeville, the Jenks Reservoir water also flows 
into Peters River. Bungay Brook, fed by Carls 
Pond in Cumberland and Hales Pond in 
Wrentham enters the river near the South 
Pumping Station. Near Crooks Corner, Arnold’s 
Brook enters the river on its way to 
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Woonsocket, where it meanders past radio 
station WNRI for some distance and then 
widens considerably. The clear water harbors 
many fish for several miles above that have 
been added by the Fish and Game Division of 
MA. 


An original Keystone Bridge over Peter’s River 
can be seen near the junction of Lake Street 
and Pulaski Boulevard, where he old Franklin 
road use to go. . 


BELLINGHAM TRIVIA 


Whether you are young or old, a “townie”, a 


newcomer or somewhere in between try your 


hand at this trivia game. 


1. Prior to its incorporation Bellingham 
was part of which other town? 

2. What year was Bellingham 
incorporated? 

3. What river runs through Bellingham on 
its way to Boston? 

4. In what year was the town hall built? 

5. For what industry was Bellingham first 
known? 

6. What was the original purpose for the 
building now known as the Taft 
Memorial Historical Museum? 

7. What was previously located on the 
land where our beautiful town common 
now stands? 

8. What famous restaurant was once 
located on Maple Street? 

9. What was the former name of Silver 
Lake? 

10. Why did Gordon MacCrae and Tiny 
Time visit Bellingham? 

11. Where did King & Queen, the diving 
horses, perform? 

12. Who was Deborah Samson? 

Score Key: 


9-12 answers correct: You must be a 


“townie” 


5-9 answers correct: Welcome to town 


Less than 5 correct: You need to come visit 


us at the Historical Museum 


lf you and your family members have a tie 


score here is the tie breaker: 
What restaurant did John F. Kennedy visit 
during his campaign for State Senate? 


(Answers on page 14) 


Drop by for a Visit 


The Historical Museum is open 
Tuesday mornings from 9:00 — 1:00. 
It is also open the first Sunday of 
the month from 1:00 -4:00pm. and 
by appointment. (508-966-5838). 


The Crimpville Comments are 
distributed four times a year by the 
Bellingham Historical Commission. 
We are always looking for original 
poems, stories, and pictures of 
Bellingham to include. Please drop 
your contributions off at the 
Museum or mail them to: 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common St. 
Bellingham, MA 02019 


We would love to hear from you. 
The Editorial Staff 


HANIC STREET, BELLINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


THANK YOU 


Thanks to our many readers who take the time to 
visit us and send us remembrances of Bellingham 
long ago. 

A special shout out to David Barnes who filled us in 
on the Quilt Coloring Book that was featured in our 
last issue. 

The drawings in the book were all done by Sandra 
Barnes and her children Scott & David. It was put 
together for the 1976 Bicentennial Parade and 
celebration. 

The Quilt was on display at the High School football 
field. A table was set up that featured historic 
booklets and information for the adults and the 
coloring book for children. 

David has many fond memories of growing up in 
Bellingham. He had an early interest in drawing and 


remembers attending art classes with Mrs. Curley on 


Saturday mornings. He also remembers working on 
the farm. The name of the farm escapes him but it 
was a yellow house across from present day 
Cumberland Farms. Perhaps another of our readers 
can fill in the name and give us an update on what 


has happened to the farm. 
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1976 Anniversary Quilters: Gladys Glockner, Lucille 
Simonini, Imelda Sonier, Violette Mowry, Frieda Klemann, 
Lillian Fielder, “Adolpha Yerka, Agnes Westerback, Ruth 
Be Morin, Atea Gavasso, 
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More About the Anniversary Quilt as 
written by Gladys Glockner 


The REAL story of the Bicentennial 
Quilt will not be found in any history 
book .It’s chapters were written with 
the sweat, tears, laughter, and tender 
loving care of 25 quilters who gathered 
each Monday evening in my basement 
to create a lasting memorial to the 
Bicentennial year. 


All ages from seven up to “1’Il never 
tell”, with capabilities from beginner to 
expert, worked on this quilt. Some 
came to observe and stayed to help. 
My husband Bill kept the fire going in 
our wood burning stove and | always 
kept a kettle of water for “coffee 
breaks”. Our scrap bags gave us many 
surprises. It would be impossible to 
recall all of the many searches that 
went on for just the right piece of cloth 
that was needed for each window, tree 
or building, but a few “finds” do come 
to mind. Lil Fielder finally found just 
the right piece of burlap that made a 
perfect “dirt road” for her block, and 
we found just the right piece of paisley 
print that Elaine Racine used for Sr. 
Brendan’s windows. Lucille Simonini, 
who drove from the other side of 
Woonsocket and missed only one 
meeting due to a blizzard, brought a 
“soody bag” that produced many of 
our needed pieces. In it, we found a 
“piece of snow” that Rut Morin needed 
for the snow drift in front of St. Blaise 
Church! Violet Mowry’s “rocks” in the 
South School block were tiny pieces of 
material in different textures. Finding 
the right “red” for bricks in the “old” 


chimneys and “new” buildings was as 
exciting as Jean Pleau’s finding 
“water” to use under the Keystone 
Bridge. Annette Caya wasn’t as lucky. 
She spent four days making dozens of 
seed stitches to create the stucco-look 
for Assumption Church. The right 
piece of gold cloth was in the bag for 
Sandra Barnes’ North Baptist Church 
block, but the many stitches she made 
to “lead “ the windows took many 
hours of work and much patience. 


The Log Cabin Quilt was a cinch to put 
together, but the Colonial Star 
presented many problems. The prints 
were hard to find and the pattern was 
difficult to assemble. Many learned 
the hard way to set star points, and 
the frequent admonition to “take that 
seam out and try again” was very 
discouraging. However, the ladies’ 
natural stubbornness and 
determination finally paid off and in 
March, after five and one-half months, 
all the work was finished. 


Out of unbelievable chaos came three 
completely hand-sewn quilts, two of 
which were raffled to pay for all 
expenses, including a portable glass 
case for the permanent housing of the 
Bicentennial Quilt. 


The lasting friendships made was the 
best “fringe benefit” of the whole 
adventure. 


Editor’s note: The quilt is currently on display at the 
Historical Museum but unfortunately it is no longer ina 
glass case. If anyone can shed some light on where the 
case might be, it would be much appreciated. Also, who 
won the raffles for the other quilts? 
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OoPSs! 


Carl Sandburg’s biography about Abraham 
Lincoln called “The War Years” retells an 
incident that happened right in our own 
backyard. 


Rev. Joseph Massey, Pastor of the 1st Baptist 
Church exchanged pulpits with Rev. Edward 
Messenger from the Baptist Church in Medway. 
The exchange took place on Easter Sunday, 
April 16, 1865. The day after President Lincoln 
was shot! 


Rev. Massey, being a true Southern gentleman, 
wanted no part of the Civil War. He chose not 
to mention the previous day’s events either 
during the service or in his sermon. This so 
angered the Medway church goers that 
immediately after the service they called a 
church meeting and censured Rev. Massey for 
his neglect. He was ordered to leave within 
fifteen minutes whereupon he “left instanter’. 


Editor’s note: Interesting, but what’s the rest of 
the story? Send me a note or drop by the 
museum to fill me in. 


Trivia Answers: 


Mendon 

1719 

The Charles 

1806 

Shoe factories 
The Town Library 
Almacs / Thayer’s 
Farm 

8. Ma Glockners 

9. Hoag Lake 

10. 275th Anniversary 
11. Silver Lake 

12. Only woman to 
enlist in the 
Revolutionary War. 


Oe as yt) 


She signed up in 
Bellingham. 


Tie Breaker: 


The Lenox 
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APPRECIATION DAY 2019 


The Bellingham Historic Commission held its 
annual Appreciation Day on Sunday, June 2 at 
the Senior Center. 


The American Flag, to honor this great nation, 
the Revolutionary Flag, to honor our state 
heroine Deborah Samson, Brigadier General 
Andre Trudeau’s flag and Brigadier General 
William Thornton’s flag, to honor two local men 
who courageously and selflessly served our 
country in the military were proudly displayed 
and guarded by the Boy Scouts from Troop 100 
who served as flag bearers for the afternoon. 


Ms. Aubrie Bagdasarian graced us with her 
wonderful rendition of our national anthem, 
The Star Bangled Banner. 


A large number of people gathered to honor 
Mary Markey, Bellingham’s oldest resident at 
age 102. Ms. Markey was presented the Boston 
Post Cane and an Appreciation Certificate. Also 
receiving certificates were Court of Honor 
members (age 95 or older), Joan Giard, 
Catherine DeTore, and Irma Murzycki. 


A proclamation from the State Senate, honoring 
Deborah Samson, was read by Town 
Administrator Denis Fraine. 


Cameron Hickey and Sarah (Fraine )Martin, 
designated timekeepers, opened the time 
capsule from the 275th anniversary of the 
_town. Much interesting Bellingham 
memorabilia was unveiled. 


When all the ceremonies were completed the 
Boy Scouts recessed the flags as we all sang 


You’re a Grand Old Flag. 


A special thanks to Deacon David Ghioni from 
St. Brendan’s Church and Rev. Richard Mosher 
from Bellingham Bible Baptist Church for their 
participation celebrating this special day. 


In Memorium 


William P. “Billy” Allard 

June A. (Bachand) Bissonnette 
Clemence Cadoret 

Angela Chevalier 

Jeffrey Darelius 

Robert Dorval 

Paul Frain 

Kevin Houlihan 

Robert Kinney 

Margaret J. “Peg” (Short)Palmer 
Ida R. (Estes, Hood) Parker 
Robert Pinet 

Germaine Remillard 

Richard Renaud Sr. 

Richard Ribotto 

James Smalls 

Karen Smith 


Abigail Zullo 


Alfred Zullo 


Bellingham Historical Cominission 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, WLA 02019 
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